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— This JsAue: 





THE CIVIC MINDED CITIZEN is constantly reminded of the cost i 
of defense. It is emblazoned in editorials, news stories, speeches. He 
feels it in his tax bill. But the fact of defense is not so clearly apparent. 
it may be glimpsed fleetingly in a high-flying plane formation, in 


casual conversation with a soldier home on leave, or in an Armed 


Forces Day parade. For the most part, however, the serious business * 
of defense is tucked away in remote military reservations, where 
‘ 
troops maneuver and new weapons are fired 
‘ 


TO BRIDGE THIS GAP, the Defense Department conducts Joint 
Orientation Conferences at which community leaders are given a 
close-up view of our fighting forces at work. The reactions of one such 


visitor are stirringly set forth in the article, “Is It Worth Defending?” 


IN CIVIL LIFE, apparel may—or may not—make the man. But in the 
military profession, the uniform is both a trademark and an heritage. 
The evolution of the Army uniform is traced “From Homespun to 
Army Green.” The accompanying illustrations are from the Depart 
ment of the Army Poster Series, “The United States Army in Action, 
prepared by the Troop Information and Education Division of the 
Office of the Chief of Information. These 20x24 inch posters, in color 
and suitable for framing, may be requisitioned by Army units through 
normal publications supply channels, or may be purchased by indi- 
viduals through the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government 


Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


YOU NEEDN’T SPROUT EAGLE’S WINGS or ascend to the stars 
to be a staff officer. In fact, the lieutenant assigned as a company mess 
or supply officer is as much concerned with staff principles as a 
colonel on division level. Mastering and applying a logical, systematic 
approach to problems is good preparation for “Staff Work—The 


Other Side.” 


LIGHTS BURN LATE in tents and quonsets in Korea, where the 
Army Education Program offers both basic and college-level courses 


in the curriculum of “Eighth Army’s Quonset College.” 


SKILL AND EXPERIENCE have eash value. now that Public Law 


506 provides increased payments as a “Bonus for Reenlisting.” 
BACK COVER. Familiarity breeds confidence at Fort Ord, California 
where the shock and glare of a phosphorous detonation is demonstrated 


under controlled conditions. 
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“The one purpose and sole dedication o 


wherever they may be throughout the 


‘United States — your home town, you 


‘IS IT WORTHD 








Periodically on the Department of Defense level, a series of Joint Orienta- 
tion Conferences is staged to give influential community leaders—among 
them engineers, bankers, attorneys, scientists, educators, businessmen — a 
broad picture of the entire Defense Establishment. The executives are met 
and briefed in the Pentagon by Defense and Service leaders and then are 
taken on an intensive tour of Army, Navy, Marine Corps and Air Force 
installations. They observe how men and. women in the various services live 
and are trained. They sleep in service installations, eat service food (for 
all of which, incidentally, they themselves pay) and get a first-hand view of 


life as it is lived in the services. 


Typical of the reactions of many business leaders is that of Rilea W. Doe, 
of Oakland, California, Vice President of Safeway Stores, Incorporated. 
Mr. Doe attended a spring Joint Orientation Conference and on his return 
to Oakland delivered several talks before civic clubs and other groups. 
Not only did he describe all that he saw and did, but he presented the 
ideas and philosophy which the Conference evoked. Mr. Doe calls his talk 


“Is It Worth Defending?” and in the accompanying article, he answers 





that question in his own convincing manner. 
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Rilea W. Doe 





“THE MILITARY is no stronger than the 
conviction and the understanding of those who 
create it, support it and depend upon it for 
protection.” 


Mi Bisa WORDS were spoken to us by General Matthew B. 
Ridgway, Army Chief of Staff, as some seventy of us, from 
twenty-six states, met at the Pentagon on invitation of Charles 
E. Wilson, Secretary of Defense, to begin six action-packed days 
during which we visited the headquarters training camp of 
each branch of our military set-up. We saw our men at work on 
the most astounding program, and with the most unbelievable 
equipment, and under the most superlative leadership, that 
any of us could imagine. 

At the opening meeting of this Joint Orientation Com- 
ference, we were addressed by Secretary Wilson; also by 
Robert Anderson, Deputy Secretary of Defense; Hugh Milton, 
Assistant Secretary of the Army; and the military heads of the 
various Armed Forces. 





RILEA W. DOE is Vice President, Safeway Stores, Inc., Oakland, California. 
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It was in this first meeting that General Ridgway uttered 
the terse sentence already quoted—“The military is no stronger 
than the conviction and understanding of those who create it, 
support it and depend upon it for protection.” To me that 
thought was the keynote of the entire week; indeed, it stands 
as a concept which no American should ever forget. 

Largely as a result of this briefing and the events which 
followed, a central idea came clearly into focus. I wanted to 
tell it to every American: 


We know that the one purpose and sole dedica- 
tion of the very lives of our Armed Forces, 
wherever they may be throughout the world, is 
to defend the United States—your home town, 
your own little family. Is Ir WortH DEFENDING? 
Certainly, because your own family is worth 
defending. It is as simple as that. 


The first place we visited was the School of the Marine 
Corps at Quantico, Virginia . . . Here we were joined by 
top military men from twelve North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion nations. 

We looked at and listened to a two hour demonstration of 
amphibious landing attacks that sent our senses reeling—and 
not just from the impact of all manner of fire power! Under 
simulated battle conditions of blasting mines, screaming shells, 
thundering tanks and strafing jet planes, we saw those tough 
men storm pillbox defenses with flame throwers, rocket 
launchers, hand grenades, rifles and heavy artillery. 

Their communication lines were “miked” up so we could 
hear their officers direct operations. A hidden mine blew 
up a communication line. The talker reported it to his com- 
mander and, under all the bedlam, in about one minute a 
helicopter fluttered down, dropped out a new telephone line 
and then flew sideways, rolling the line out the open cockpit 
to the communication post located at the other end of the battle 
ae 

Next day we flew to Pensacola, Florida, to the Naval Air 
Training Command. Later, some financial facts of life were 
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“A three-million dollar B-36 flew over ... Bombs 
were still dropping after the plane passed.’’ 
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“We saw planes launched from the deck by 
catapult... The landing officer guides the pilots 
with colored paddles.” 


Sli 


“. . . A two-hour demonstration of amphibious 
attacks that sent our senses reeling .. .’’ 














“A night fire demonstration—tracers, flares... 


given us... In 1945 it cost $28,000 per man for an 18 months’ 
training course in naval aviation. In 1954 it costs $62,000. 

Later that morning we embarked on the 600-foot carrier 
Monterey for a day at sea in the Gulf of Mexico. The ship 
moves at 20 knots. The wind is blowing 15 miles per hour. The 
student pilots circle over head and, in turn, come in for their 
landings. They must make six satisfactory test landings to 
qualify—only one flunked out that day. Hundreds of landings 
were made with no accidents. They must land and take off in 
90 seconds, or the following plane will be on top of them. 
Action, — did we see it!! 


Make up your mind that defense costs money. 
However, we should neither condone nor en- 
courage extravagance. The economy program has 
hurt the services, but they do not whine. We 
must understand what we are doing when we 
refuse needed budgets. The services are cutting 
down on manpower in order to have more and 
finer weapons, and every month or so new atomic 
or electronic devices make obsolete last month’s 
favorites. Understand this, and let’s don’t make 
fools of ourselves by moaning about every 
obsolete boat or truck or gun you see unused. 


Next morning we emplaned on a thirty minute flight to 
Eglin Field, Florida, where the Air -Proving Grounds cover 
465,000 acres. Here they test every kind of equipment the Air 
Force uses, and the variety is endless. Here we were joined 
by some thirty United States Senators and Representatives, 
foreign military experts, West Point and Annapolis cadets and 
officers, and civilians—more than five thousand in all. 

Here I saw four Thunderjets (F-84Gs) fly a precision pattern 
with wing tips only three feet apart. They climbed straight up 
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..- rockets, searchlights—turned night into day.” 


for twelve thousand feet and then rolled, dived and looped 
in that tight formation before they disappeared forty-five 
thousand feet up, and then dived at us breaking the sound 
barrier ... The “slot” plane (last man) had the paint seared 
off the front of his plane from the heat of jets ahead of him. 

It is a revelation to hear a plane crack the sound barrier 
for it sounds like all the thunder of your life put into one 
roar—the ground shakes, windows shatter and your own ears 
rebel at the crash and the impact. 

A three-million-dollar B-36 flew over carrying 140 bombs 
weighing 500 pounds each. It attacked simulated railroad yards, 
troop concentrations, buildings, and so on; in one run it 
wiped them all out. It came back later with a RF84 hooked to 
its belly. The smaller plane was released in front of the 
stands. 


. with rocket planes, fire bombs, machine 
guns of cannon proportions and _ helicopters 
dropping jeeps, howitzers, men and munitions 
for the clean-up, you feel secure with our mili- 
tary might—but you feel mighty unworthy if you 
have, without adequate information, squawked 
about what it costs, for it is all to protect you 
and yours. 


Our last stop was the 182,000 acre Infautry School at Fort 
Benning, Georgia, where forty thousand people are at work. 
Here we saw 120 parachutists in the air at one time. The three 
C-119 Flying Boxcars also dropped jeeps, howitzers, munitions, 


and the like. We saw the new Sniperscope rifles which can 
“see” at night. We saw the Skysweeper—a high-powered anti- 
aircraft gun that actually “sees” through fog, tracks its target. 


aims itself and blasts the enemy craft from the air. And we 
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“We saw 120 parachutists in 
the air at one time.” 


“The crash of the heavy guns 
-- - was truly awe-inspiring.” 
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saw the latest in guided missiles including Nike which follow 
a target like a magnet the polar star. We saw the Honest John, 
a long-range artillery rocket, highly mobile and non-electronic, 
a weapon capable of carrying an atomic warhead to deliver in 
one blast the destruction of hundreds of artillery pieces; and the 
Corporal, a gigantic guided missile whose range is secret. 

Behind a television truck one afternoon I saw the terrain 
where I stood and the things going on around me, all pictured 
on the screen before me. A circling plane was taking the 
picture. With such equipment a commanding officer can be 
miles away and watch every detail of a battle, and thus know 
what is needed and where to send it. 

We saw a night fire demonstration at Fort Benning—tracer 
bullets, flares, mines, rockets and searchlights turned night into 
day, and the crash and repercussions of the heavy guns and 
tanks were truly awe inspiring. Remember, however, this was 
a recurring training routine, it wasn’t staged just for us. 
Thousands of troops studied every detail the whole week, and 
learned while under fire. 


How can we help our Department of Defense? 
First, quit calling military leaders “the brass”; 
it lowers prestige, dignity and respect. Second, 
give your employees who are in the Reserves 
their required two weeks in summer camp at 
full pay. Some companies think they should be 
allowed their regular vacation time too. It is 
either support Reservists this way or else the 
Defense Department must keep more men in 
uniform all the time. If we are to be defended, 
our men must have advance training. Third, 
remember that defense costs money ... We 
must adjust our thinking to facts instead of 
theorics. Our Nation is in real peril—better 
understand that now. If we are to be safe, we 
must spend millions of dollars but in the final 
analysis, if we are to lose only money, but by 
that loss be granted the blessing of safety at 
home, then the dollar loss becomes trivial. 














How Your Uniform Evolved — 































a new Army Green to replac 
the olive drab currently in ug 
has stimulated widespread inter 
est in the subject of the Arm 
uniform—not only its history an 
evolutionary development bu 
also conjecture and discussiot 


armies wear uniforms in the fir 
place. , 

Even a cursory survey revealf™l 
that no first-rate army in the 
world is without a military um 
form of some type, nor has beef 
for many years. Why should this 
be so? What vital needs does the” 
uniform satisfy? 


Broadly speaking, the militar) x 
igh 





CAPTAIN MAX L. MARSHALL, 
Infantry, is Associate Editor, Arm’ 
INFORMATION DIGEST. 
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niform serves two basic but con- 
rasting functions—it provides 
ractical protection which will 
ion (felp the soldier survive in com- 
pat; and it satisfies those in- 
angible needs known in military 
parlance as morale or esprit de 

orps. In modern times, the wear- 
ang of uniforms to distinguish 
ilitary from non-military per- 
onnel also has been required by 


Uniforms — both tribal and 
egional—trace back to classical 
entiquity. The soldiers of 
ome’s legions wore clothing 
y uni hich, though not standard 
; beerPhough throughout all elements 
ito be classified as a uniform, 
as basically similar. In his writ- 
ngs concerning the battle of 


ight be considered an even 
ore remote forerunner of the 
modern uniform: 
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“Those are regulars, by God!” ex 


claimed the British commander who 
had contemptuously watched _ the 


“These troops (Hannibal’s) were 
drawn up as follows: the Iberians 
were in two bodies of troops on 
the wings, near the Africans; the 
Gauls in the center. The Gauls 
were nude; the Iberians in linen 
shirts of purple color, which to the 
Romans was an extraordinary and 
frightening spectacle .. .” 

The feudal era brought with it 
the mounted knight, accoutered in 
chain mail and, later on, heavy 
armor for protection. An element 
of distinctiveness was provided by 
colored plumes atop the visored 
helmet and the family crest em- 
blazoned on shield and harness. At 
Crecy, the English longbowman 
routed the feudal knight. His suc- 
cessors—the crossbowman and the 
musketeer—generally wore as part 
of their uniform the colors and 
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emblems of the nobleman whose 
cause they served. The uniform 
which Leonardo da Vinci designed 
for the Swiss Guards at the Vatican 
is a colorful survival of this era. 

But the military uniform as it is 
known today did not come into 
use until the middle of the seven- 
teenth century with the formation 
of modern national armies in 
Europe. During the early years of 
the Great Rebellion in England, it 
was not uncommon for the richer 
colonels to uniform their men 
themselves, a practice which re- 
sulted in such regimental designa 
tions as the “King’s Own Blue: 
coats” or the Marquess of New: 
castle’s “Whitecoats.” Generally 
however, most soldiers would turn 
out wearing ordinary work clothes 
supplemented by necessary mili- 
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Because of their uniform, he had 


advancing American line at Chippewa, Upper Canada, 5 July 1814. 


thought them untrained levies, but 


they were Winfield Scott’s crack brigade of infantry. For lack of the 
prescribed blue, the unit wore gray—later adopted as the uniform color 


of the Corps of Cadets. 


tary accouterments such as the 
sword belt. 

When Parliament raised its own 
army in 1645, the colonels became 
officials rather than proprietors 
and the way was paved for the 
introduction of a national military 
uniform. The New Model Army 
brought to prominence the famed 
British red coat. This uniform 
closely resembled the civilian 
clothing of the day, consisting of a 
coat, waistcoat, breeches, stockings 
and shoes; all of the coats were 
red but had facings of various 
colors which not only set the uni- 
form apart from street dress but 
also distinguished the various regi- 
ments, one from the other. It was 
not long before most of the nations 
of Europe adopted national mili- 
tary uniforms along similar lines. 


France and Spain, for example, 
adopted white. The French, par- 
ticularly under Louvois, creator of 
the French standing army, made 
much progress in uniform design. 
As time went on, uniforms of 
all ranks became more and more 
ornate and colorful, reaching a 
peak around the period of the 
Crimean War. Up to that time, 
colorful garb was not considered 
a disadvantage in a Europe where 
existing tactics made no use of 
camouflage techniques and where 
missile ranges were short. Rather, 
it combined the benefits of height- 
ened esprit de corps with the ad- 
vantages of simplified control. 
In the New World it was a dif- 
ferent story. There the tactics 
learned by the early pioneers in 
Indian fighting and game hunting 
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Under the leader- 
ship of ‘‘Mad’’ 
Anthony Wayne, 
troops clad in this 
type uniform 
smashed the In- 
dians at Fallen 
Timbers, August 
1794. 


put the emphasis on dispersal and 
concealment. The very poverty of 
the new nation fighting for its in- 
dependence contributed to the pro- 
tection of its soldiers, many of 
whom for lack of anything better, 
were obliged to wear their hard-to- 
see frontiersman’s clothing in 
battle. 

Although a Continental uniform 
was adopted during the Revolu- 
tionary War, not all soldiers were 
equipped with it. Moreover, the 
militia frequently wore homespun, 
though some of these units in 
varying degrees were clad in hunt- 
ing outfits and even in_ town 
clothes. In contrast to this, a few 
outfits raised by the colonists were 
adorned in dissimilar brilliant uni- 
forms. This variance went so far 
that it was sometimes difficult to 
identify friendly organizations. 
Webb’s Continental Regiment 
which wore red coats faced with 
yellow, for example, was mistaken 
by Burgoyne’s courier for a British 
unit in the celebrated “Silver Bul- 
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let Affair.” In addition, there were 
an imposing number of indepen- 
dent companies each with its own 
distinctive dress. 

Looking back, it can be seen that 
uniforms of all nations have under- 
gone frequent changes—and the 
planned adoption of Army Green 
by, the United States Army is by 
no means exceptional. During the 
colonial era, British soldiers wore 
red coats both for off-duty and 
field service. These brightly col- 
ored uniforms were satisfactory 
in their day; but with the advent 
of rifles capable of accurate fire at 
ranges of 300 yards and more, they 
invited disaster. Originally, the 
highly conspicuous uniforms 
helped opposing armies identify 
each other while concentrated at 
close range. This was a decided 
advantage in an age when, because 
of poor communications, control 
was difficult to achieve. But with 
the evolution of tactics and weap- 
ons technology — and _ particularly 
with the development of smokeless 
powder—such uniforms were ren- 
dered obsolete. 

It is interesting to note that 
when General Washington was 
called upon to recommend a stand- 
ard uniform, his selection was 
motivated not only by practicality 
in the sense of providing the sol- 
dier with readily available cloth- 
ing which would conceal him, wear 
well, and provide a measure of 
comfort, but his choice was also in- 
fluenced by what might today be 


called psychological warfare con- 
siderations. He chose the hunting 
shirt of the colonial woodsmen, in 
part because it would tend to make 
the enemy believe that every Con- 
tinental soldier was a “complete 


“marksman.” 


The dire necessity for any type 
of uniform was exemplified by 
the suffering of American troops 
during the terrible winter at Valley 
Forge. And it was such deplorable 
conditions which prompted Lafa- 
yette to state in his memoirs that 
“the unfortunate soldiers were in 
want of everything; they had 
neither coats, nor hats, nor shirts, 
nor shoes; their feet and legs froze 
until they grew black, and it was 
often necessary to amputate them.” 

Nor were the officers much bet- 
ter off at the time. General Von 
Steuben remarked that he saw 
officers “mounting guard in a sort 
of dressing gown made of an old 
blanket or woolen bed cover.” 
Once when the General’s aides 
gave a dinner to which they invited 
only officers who did not possess a 
whole pair of breeches, the turn- 
out was excellent. 

Following the Revolution and 
until the War of 1812, the infantry 
and the artillery wore uniforms of 
the colors approved by Washing- 
ton in 1782—the infantry blue, 
faced with red, lined and trimmed 
with white; and the artillery blue, 
lined and faced with red and yel- 
low trimmings. The cavalry during 
the 1790’s and later the War of 











Slashing through enemy lines to climax the opening campaign of the 
Mexican War at Resaca de la Palma, Texas, 9 May 1846, Captain 
Charles A. May’s squadron of the 2d Dragoons (now 2d Armored 
Cavalry) heeded his order: “Remember your regiment and follow 
your officers.” Dragoons wore blue uniforms. 
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1812 generally wore blue trimmed 
with white. It was about this time 
that a unit of the Regular Army 


_ |first wore a green uniform. The 


the 
ain 
red 
low 







United States Rifle Regiment wore 
a green uniform faced with black 
and trimmed with yellow from 
1808 until 1814 when a grey uni- 
form was adopted. The traditional 
gray of the West Point Cadet uni- 
form reportedly commemorates the 
1814 Battle of Chippewa where 
General Winfield Scott’s troops 
were clad in that color due to the 
unavailability of prescribed blue. 
The Engineers in 1802 began to 
wear their blue coats faced with 
black and trimmed with yellow— 
a combination which was worn 
until 1851. After the War of 1812 
the Army wore a simple blue uni- 
form, the infantry trimmed with 
white and the artillery with yellow. 
This severe and plain dress was 
completely changed when in 1832 
colorful uniforms in keeping with 
the times were again adopted. The 
infantry and artillery went back to 
their old color combinations while 
the newly raised Dragoon Regi- 
ment wore blue trimmed with yel- 
low. The next over-all change in 
the Army uniform came in 1851 
when the frock coat was introduced 
for all arms of the service with 


different colored collars and cuffs 


~scarlet for artillery, light blue for 
infantry, green for rifleman and 
orange for Dragoons. 


With the Civil War, a wide 





variety of uniforms appeared. As 
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volunteer companies responded to 
the calls, they did so clad in a 
wide assortment of uniform styles 
and colors. The country was ill- 
prepared for war and wanted not 
only in uniforms, but in armament 
and most of the other necessities of 
war as well. Clothing production 
facilities of both the North and 
South were inadequate to meet the 
sudden demands of war. In the 
South, this shortage eventually 
worked strongly to the Confederate 
advantage, as more and more 
troops were forced to make their 
uniforms out of camouflaging but- 
ternut colored homespun which 
was most readily available to them. 

Initially, some of the Union 
troops were attired in gray, while 
some Confederate units wore blue. 
The inevitable consequence was 
that on occasion troops were fired 
upon by their own comrades. The 
Union Army was rather strict in 
insisting on uniformity—but there 
were some notable exceptions. A 
green uniform was worn by the 
Ist and 2d Regiments, U.S. Sharp- 
shooters. The Confederate forces 
for obvious reasons could not in- 
sist on strict compliance. Their 
men literally wore anything avail- 
able from homespun to parts of 
Yankee uniforms, _ particularly 
trousers and shoes. 

Following the crushing German 
victory in the Franco-Prussian War 
of 1870, a number of innovations 
reflected the influence of the victor. 
In the United States Army, Prus- 
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The blue clad troops of 1st Battalion, 13th In fantry, fought their colors 

up a steep slope in an assault on defense lines at Vicksburg, 19 May 1863, ” 

to win the Regiment the right to inscribe “First at Vicksburg” on its colors. 
Nass 
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sian-like uniforms with spiked hel- 
mets appeared. The trend was to 
be short-lived however, in large 
part because of the unsuitability of 
such uniforms for military opera- 
tions in and along the Western 
frontier. 

The United States was among the 
first of the major powers to pro- 
vide a drab colored uniform. True, 
the British had utilized olive drab 
in India as early as 1860, and the 

ord khaki (meaning dust colored) 
itself is of Anglo-Indian origin. 
Khaki was authorized for a few of 
the United States volunteer regi- 
ments fighting in the Spanish- 
American War in 1898, but blue 
was still the uniform. 

During the following decade, 
however, most of the major powers 


adopted uniforms of protective col- 
oring for field wear. One notable 
exception was France which, early 
in World War I, sent soldiers into 


battle wearing scarlet trousers. 
That country had adopted a hori- 
zon blue uniform, but the supply 
was so limited that some units still 
wore the blue and red in early 
engagements. These provided ex- 
cellent targets for German machine 
gunners. 

If anything, this 
sharply illustrated the far reach- 
ing impact of changes in weapons 


experience 


technology on all aspects of mili- 
tary life. The widespread adoption 
of the machine gun in the World 
War I era had largely foredoomed 
massed formations in attack. Now 


the emphasis was on dispersal, 
cover and concealment. Thus a 
uniform which was eminently prac- 
tical for field use tended to lack 
the attributes of color, smartness 
and dash so desirable from a 
morale standpoint. As a result, two 
specialized types of uniforms came 
into use—the field uniform with 
built-in features of practicality and 
utility; the others for dress and 
ceremonials, more resplendent and 
psychologically appealing. 

Ideally, the field uniform must 
provide maximum comfort in the 
particular clime in which it is to 
be worn; it must be distinctive 
enough to serve as a means of 
identifications it must be of ma- 
terials that are able to withstand 
continued hard wear; it must be of 
such colors as to provide for maxi- 
mum concealment; and it is desir- 
able, wherever possible, that it 
should incorporate features which 
will offer active protection against 
the effects of enemy fire. 

However, the morale and esprit 
de corps factors call for uniform 
characteristics of an entirely dif- 
ferent nature. To help make a 
soldier feel proud of himself, his 
unit and the Army at large, he 
must be provided with a uniform 
that is basically attractive — one 
that he would be glad to wear in 
public, which would inspire con- 
fidence in himself and his fellow 
soldiers and which would arouse 
the pride and respect of the citi- 
zenry it is his duty to protect. The 








Juan Hill, Santiago de Cuba, 1 July 1898, capture 


the imagination of the American public. Volunteer regiments we 
authorized khaki, but blue was still the official Army color. 


The assault on San 
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requirements for such a uniform 
can be considered as being diamet- 
rically opposed to those enum- 
erated above, for no single uniform 
could meet the ideal qualities de- 
manded for both practical and 
morale-enhancing attire. 

Largely as a result of this cleav- 
age, one of two trends is generally 
followed. Either an attempt is 
made to make the ordinary field 
uniform more attractive by means 
of colorful patches and other para- 
phernalia, or else one or more 
dress uniforms are introduced for 
parade or off-duty wear as a stimu- 
lus to troop morale. Following 
World War I, for example, the 
United States and German armies 
adopted the first method, and the 
British the second. 

With World War IT, the question 
of the absolute necessity for pro- 
viding field uniforms that were 
both inconspicuous and comfort- 
able was again encountered. Going 
even further, many nations de- 
voted considerable attention to 
uniforms specifically designed to 
blend with 
mental and 


the varied environ- 
climatic conditions 
anticipated in combat areas—snow 
white uniforms for arctic climes 
and mottled, foliage-colored uni- 


forms for jungle wear. 


The varied types of headgear 
worn by our Army through the 
years is in itself an item of interest. 
Originally some of the features 
of the frontiersman’s fur cap were 
and 


combined with cocked hats 


helmets of different material and 
design. During the War of 1812 the 
“tar bucket,” similar to the full 
dress hat worn today at West Point, 
came into vogue. A floppy, wide- 
visored hat was introduced during 
the Mexican War, only to be re- 
placed by the kepi, a version of 
the cap still worn by the French, 
but with the front part somewhat 
compressed. A bit more difficult to 
visualize is the post-Civil War sol- 
dier who for some time donned a 
version of the Prussian pickel- 
haube. Then within just a few 
years, the sun helmet was adopted 
in Cuba. 

After the Spanish-American War 
the usefulness of the khaki sun 
helmet was largely spent. During 
the interval before World War I, 
the bell-crowned cap was adopted. 
Early models of the latter were 
adorned by insignia denoting arm 
or service rather than the United 
States coat-of-arms emblem which 
is used today. 

The felt campaign hat which had 
been so popular during the pre- 
World War I days proved imprac- 
tical for trench warfare and was 
not worn extensively in Europe. 
Even so, the campaign hat held on 
in the United States until the be- 
ginning of World War II. 

Since the early days of the Re- 
public, much attention was de- 
voted to the dress uniform as a 
stimulus to esprit de corps. Con- 
sidered handsome in their day 
were the different versions of full 














A call for volunteers brought forth the now famed “Ill try, Sir” from 
Trumpeter Calvin P. Titus, of E Company, 14th Infantry Regiment, who 
then scaled the high wall at Peking in the Boxer Rebellion in 1900. 
Troops then were clad in the olive drab uniform. 


dress, dress, and service uniforms 
which were designed to correspond 
to the various degrees of formality 
in civilian attire. 

With the onset of World War I, 
these handsome, decorative dress 
uniforms, already toned down from 
the extravagant cut and _ lavish 
color of the preceding century, 
were put away in mothballs for 
.the duration. 
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Many changes were introduced 
to provide the soldier, to a greater 
extent than ever before, with com- 
fort, protection and a measure of 
inconspicuousness on the _ battle: 
field. It is true that the choke col- 
lar might have been more com 
fortable, that the laced canvas leg: 
gings and spiral puttees were 4 
nuisance, and that the steel hel- 
met was too shallow to provide as 
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much protection as might have 
been desired. However, the new 
helmet did offer some protection, 
and the high collar OD blouse went 
far toward keeping the soldier 
warm in winter. The wearing of the 
military shirt as an outer garment 
received considerable impetus 
when soldiers on the Western Front 
were permitted to wear it as a 
substitute the heavy wool 


blouse; this trend was to continue 


for 


and expand in the coming years. 

Having gone all-out to build as 
much practicality as possible into 
the uniforms of the day, com- 
manders were quick to seize on an 
idea adopted by the 81st Division 
to enhance esprit de corps. Mem- 
bers of this unit selected a wildcat 
as their insignia and it was not 
long before the morale value of 
the device so impressed high com- 
manders that other 
directed to adopt similar symbols 
which today appear on shoulder 


units were 


patches. 

Association with the British in 
World War I gave rise to the adop- 
tion by the American Army of cer- 
tain British uniform items. Among 
these was the Sam Browne belt. 
Initially worn by one-armed Gene- 
ral Sir Samuel Browne to help him 
carry his sword and revolver, the 
accessory caught on and came into 
widespread use in the British 
Army. A similar belt with strap 
was used by United States troops 
during the Civil War. The belt 
was never officially known as the 


Sam Browne belt but was desig- 
nated by model number. Generally 
the tendency was to use it as an 
item of dress rather than to exploit 
its practical advantages. 

The eventual disappearance of 
the Sam Browne belt as an adjunct 
to the United States Army uniform 
is significant in that it demonstrates 
one of the reasons why particular 
items are discarded from time to 
time. Not too long after it became 
part of the American Army uni- 
form, employees in various uni- 
formed civilian pursuits, such as 
policemen, night watchmen, bus 
drivers and even dog catchers, be- 
gan to adopt their own versions of 
the belt. The item no longer re- 
mained a distinctive mark of the 
military and so was abandoned. 

A similar situation prevails to- 
day in that many individuals in no 
way connected with the Army have 
been using their old Army uniforms 
as work clothes, thus detracting 
from its prestige. Also thousands 
of surplus World War II uni- 
forms have either been given or 
fallen into the hands of former 
prisoners of war, displaced persons 
and allied foreign nationals em- 
ployed by the United States Army. 
These continued to be worn by 
them as everyday apparel long 
after any association they may have 
had with the Army passed. And 
this has been one convincing argu- 
ment for a new uniform which 
has resulted in the Army Green. 

Following World War I, even as 
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today, proposed or desired uniform 
changes were of necessity delayed 
in the interests of economy until 
large post-war stockpiles could be 
exhausted. Accordingly, no major 
change was made in the enlisted 
uniform for some years, but offi- 
cers’ outfits bought and paid for 
by the individual rather than sup- 
plied free from Government stocks, 
were the first to show changes. 
Among the more important of 
these was the changeover from the 
upright type choke collar to the 
roll collar similar to those worn 
today on Army blouses. This also 
was adopted for the uniform of 
enlisted men. It was at this time 


In their first fight, the 30th and 38th Infantry Regiments of the 3d| 
Division broke the back of the last great German attack of World War} 
I, near Mezy, France, July 1918, turning the tide to make the Allied 
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that the officers’ so-called “pink” | 


trousers were adopted. 


Khaki which came in with the} 


Spanish-American War proved to 


be well adapted for summer wear,} 


In line with the new-style service 
blouses which were more comfort. 
fitted in more 
neatly with contemporary opinion 


able and which 
of good styling, were the new 
uniforms prescribed for dress, both 
in blue and in white. In the sum. 
mertime, both officer and enlisted 
man also enjoyed the comfort of 
the cool khaki uniform. 

During World War II, practi. 


cality in uniforms again became 


the keynote. Where earlier efforts 
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had succeeded only partially, the 
designers of World War II eventu- 
ally produced not one, but a num- 
ber of field outfits specifically de- 
signed for the climatic conditions 
in which the soldier was to fight. 
Uniform requirements varied ac- 
cording to theater and_ geo- 
graphical area—from suntans and 
camouflage fatigues for wear in the 
South Pacific to the pile-lined field 
jackets suited to colder climates. 
Among the special adaptations was 
the “Eisenhower jacket” combin- 
ing warmth, ease of motion, protec- 
tive coloring; yet adaptable for off 
duty wear. Such items as this were 
a distinct improvement over their 
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predecessors of World War I. 
Other improvements in the direc- 
tion of utility included the new- 
type steel helmet which, because 
of its greater depth, provided in- 
creased protection, and the combat 
boots which were an immeasurable 
improvement over the puttees and 
leggings they replaced. 

Among the uniforms designed 
for the specific needs of the spe- 
cialized troops who were to wear 
them, was the paratrooper’s outfit. 
Provision of different uniforms for 
various specialties was actually a 
revival of the pattern employed in 
the early days of the history of the 
Now the _ efforts 


uniform. were 


offensive possible. Uniforms were now primarily utilitarian with protec- 
tion afforded by steel helmets and olive drab color. Shallow helmets, 


puttees and choke collars on blouses we 


re distinctive of the time. 
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more in the direction of utility, Viewing the whole cycle of un; 
whereas before they had been em- form development, it is apparen} 
ployed basically for morale. that redesign of field uniforms be 


Also tracing back to olden days comes necessary with innovation 
has been the effort to provide in- in weapons and tactics: Dress uni 
creased protection for the soldier forms have been modified to r 
by means of body armor. Tech-  flect the tastes and attitudes of th: 
nology since World War II has ad-_ particular era. Some degree ¢ 
vanced to the point where mate- modification in the soldier’s attir 
rials light enough not to encumber _ has occurred with every war in ow 
the soldier unduly, yet strong history. These changes, in the cay 
enough to afford real protection, of field attire, have been in th 
have been provided. Hence the direction of making the uniform 
armored vest constructed of lami- more practical. On the other hand, 
nated nylon was used successfully as a parallel development, ther 
in Korea. Experiments along the has been a constant striving ti 
same line were conducted during make dress uniforms handsome} 
World War I but had to be aban- even glamorous, according to the 
doned because materials then avail- prevailing standards. 
able were too heavy for the already Even now, at a time when a new; 
overburdened soldier to wear. Army Green uniform has_ beer 

Recent studies have sought to adopted, research nevertheless con 
develop truly distinctive uniforms tinues in the never-ceasing effort 
for dress and combat. The out-_ to find still other uniforms whic 
standing result has been the re- will even better fill the Army’ 
newed emphasis on Army blues needs. Thus the uniforms which 
for dress wear and the recent de- have become so familiar in recent 
cision to replace the present serv- years will, in the years to come 
ice uniform with the new Army look as strange and old-fashionei 
Green. Both innovations have to succeeding generations as the 
received widespread acceptance outfits worn during World War! 
among Army personne! every- or the Spanish-American War ap 
where—both officer and enlisted. pear today. 





Note: Details on the issue and wear of the new 
Army Green uniform will be published in the January 
1955 ARMY INFORMATION DIcEsT. 
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Every Young Combat Officer Should Consider 


Staff Work—The Other Side 


Captain Everett J. Mederios 


ryXO BE CONSIDERED well-rounded today an officer needs 
not only combat experience, but a working knowledge 
of staff procedures as well. 

Over the years there has developed an established pattern 
for waging war, based on the successes and failures of previous 
wars. Each combat officer grew wiser as he grew older, finally 
taking his place on the staff so that others might reap the 
benefits of his experience. However, developments in World 
War II injected a new criterion. Nuclear weapons, jet pro- 
pulsion, rocketry, electronics, atomic engines and supersonic 
speeds are no mere refinements. They have no predecessors. 
Past experience leaves many important questions unanswered 
as to the proper tactical employment and logistical support 
of these revolutionary developments. 

It becomes increasingly important therefore that the young 
combat officer learn the principles of staff work early in his 
career. Whether he is destined to go on to command or to 
become a staff officer, whether he is training or actually fight- 
ing, he is more effective when he is able to understand the 
hasie processes which result in the mission assigned to him. 
The young officer also is more effective when he knows the 
duties of the other officers in his own unit. Such an under- 
standing will reduce delay and frustration when information 
must be obtained or dispensed in a hurry. It will avoid waste- 
ful duplication of effort and will provide a firm checkrein 
on the human tendency to dash off in all directions when 
under stress. 


CAPTAIN EVERETT J. MEDERIOS, USAF, is on the faculty of the 
Squadron Officer Course, Air University Command. 
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Staff work is by no means limited to top level headquarters. 
The junior officer should not make the mistake of feeling that 
he need not worry about staff procedures until he has advanced 
to the grade level appropriate for such an assignment. As 
a matter of fact, the young second lieutenant assigned as 
company mess or supply officer is as much a staff officer as a 
colonel on division or wing level. The only real difference 
is in degree, for all planning, whether for training, supply, 
administration or personnel, is a staff function which is just 
as necessary for a platoon or battalion as for a division. 

While it does not necessarily follow that a combat officer 
must have considerable experience in staff work if he is to 
be a good leader of troops, it is essential for a staff officer 
to understand thoroughly the organization, operation, capabili- 
ties and limitations of troop units. Otherwise he cannot fulfill 
his staff assignment effectively. The young officer who fancies 
himself as exactly the type for staff duty, and who plans his 
entire career along those lines, is making a serious mistake 
since he is developing only part of his potential; indeed, he 
is following a pattern which is badly out of balance. 

Looking at the picture entirely from the viewpoint of the 
junior officer, it is apparent that both sides of his career— 
combat and staff—must be developed, else he is not entirely 
complete. From the commander’s standpoint, a good staff is as 
necessary as are the men and materiel in his command. 

Today, more than ever, the concept of staff work must keep 
pace with the current concept of waging war. A new and 
vital role awaits the young combat officer on the modern 
military staff. When properly trained in staff requirements, 
he will have the potential necessary to take his place in the 
commander’s organization, and to carry a share of the com- 
mander’s burden. To the junior combat officer, new problems 
in military strategy posed by changing and advancing tech- 
niques and weapons are a welcome challenge and he can 
proceed unhampered by tradition. 

While it is true that there is no substitute for experience, 
the young officer can fill a vital spot on the team—a fact that 
the commander of today’s military unit cannot afford to 
overlook. But to be able to do so effectively, he must know 
the guiding principles of staff work. 

The foundations of leadership and the functions of command 
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have been spelled out in axiomatic principles but not so much 
has been written and studied about the fundamentals of staff 
work. Yet such guiding principles do cxist. Marshal Ferdinand 
Foch broadly defined the staff officer’s role when he wrote: 
“Techniques and tactics is the business of staffs; the leader 
himself should furnish the spirit and morale.” 

In professional staff and command schooling in the Armed 
Forces, students learn principles as well as facts, for principles 
remain relatively unchanged. A few basic principles, properly 
mastered, can be applied to almost any specific situation. 

No matter what the service, sound staff training proceeds on 
the premise that every officer must have command of the “Three 
C’s.” He must be able to Cogitate, Communicate, and Co-operate. 
He must cogitate—that is, think—logically to arrive at sound 
conclusions, decisions and recommendations, and to apply them 
sensibly. He must be able to communicate clearly, both orally 
and in writing, to superiors and to subordinates who will take 
action as a result of his cogitation. Finally, for the action to be 
effective, he must know how to co-operate with others and how 
to get co-operation from others. 

When the young officer realizes the relationship between the 
various principles and skills of staff work, and can apply them 
to the complex organization of the military unit, he has indeed 
developed a potential which the wise commander cannot afford 
to overlook. It is the obligation of every combat officer, regard- 
less of grade, arm or service, to develop the staff side of his 
career program early. 

One of the fundamentals of effective staff work that he must 
learn is a logical, systematic approach to problems. This ap- 
proach has been called the Scientific Method of Problem Solving, 
which might be depicted graphically. (See diagram.) 

The most difficult part of the whole problem-solving sequence 
is to “Recognize the Problem”, because this involves not merely 
stating it superficially, but analyzing and understanding the 
entire situation surrounding it. This includes determining its 
effect on the mission, or the unit, or section, or whatever may 
be involved. Next, the cause of the trouble must be discovered 
and analyzed. After that comes the visualizing of the goal— 
should we try to eliminate all trace of the problem, or reduce 
it to an acceptable tolerance level? The goal itself must be 
limited to fit the area of responsibility of the one who is solving 
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the problem. Other limiting criteria also must be considered— 
funds, facilities and general feasibility. 

Thus it is apparent that in recognizing the problem we must 
analyze, limit and define it, and set our sights on a practical and 
attainable goal. In this process it is necessary to gather all data 
available, to classify and evaluate it. Frequently this involves 
consulting others with a knowledge of the problem under analy- 
sis, and almost always it means that books, periodicals, manuals 
and other data must be read. 

In most cases, several possible solutions to the problem will 
suggest themselves. How to pick the best one, or to create the 
best combination, is a question that demands careful considera- 
tion. Each possible solution should be analyzed and weighed 
carefully against the criteria—for the final solution must be not 
only acceptable and suitable but must be feasible. Often the 
possible solution that at first glance appears to be brilliantly 
acceptable founders on the grounds of feasibility. Each alterna- 
tive therefore must be tested thoroughly. 

As indicated in the diagram, various phases of the sequence 
overlap and are interdependent. But no matter what solution is 
arrived at, it must be the result of time and mental activity. The 
problem is finally solved only when the best solution has been 
selected and then has been applied satisfactorily. 

Obviously this approach can be employed in almost any prob- 
lem. Thus the combat officer who learns how to solve staff 
problems may with equal certainty apply. many of the same 
principles to the: solution of field problems. Moreover, it is 
important for the junior combat officer to receive staff training 
not only because he is under obligation to understand the role 
he must play, but also because the revolution in tactics and 
techniques may force him into the commander’s inner council 
before he has time to become old, wise and respected. Today’s 
military strategy demands the staff services of the young officer 
who is qualified to think and act in terms of megatons and the 
speed of sound; indeed all military staff members must be able 
to think and act in those terms to match the current concept 
of waging war. By balancing combat or operational experience 
with practice in staff problems, the young officer is more readily 


prepared to fulfill his obligations. 











A SOLDIER’S 


HRISTMAS 1944—just ten years ago—the Nation at war— 
its troops scattered over an entire globe—the whole popu- 
lation bending every effort to support its fighting men—a holi- 


day at home marked by anxiety for loved ones or perhaps tears 
for the fallen—a holiday in name only for many of the troops 
in the snow and slush of the Battle of the Bulge or the heat 
and humidity of Pacific jungles—a vivid contrast to the gala 
holiday of this Year of Our Lord 1954 when even in far off 
corners of the world the men and women in uniform will 
attend religious services, peacefully relax around festive boards, 
be entertained in traditionally decorated surroundings. 

Soldiers this Yuletide no doubt will recall those other dark and 
trying days as they celebrate this holiday in their own homes, or 
in the company of their fellows in warm, comfortable mess halls. 
Those who went uncomplainingly through the days of travail 
and battle also will remember other Christmas holidays spent 
in Korea. Many a soldier will turn back to his own private 
album—either in memory or in actual pictures—to relive the 
days that'are gone, and to give thanks that through the efforts 
of hundreds of thousands like him, the Nation this year may 
celebrate in peace, plenty and prosperity. 
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“Putting up the stocking and getting the tree 
trimmed, son, | couldn’t help remembering that only 
ten years ago a lot of us were having a mighty 
different sort of Christmas, in far-off places most of 
us had never before heard of, all so you and | and 
others can celebrate now 
in our own home, in our 
own way... 

























“Many Americans were pretty busy in Italy 
but some of them like this soldier at Collina, 
shared their Christmas with Italian waifs... 






“Some were lucky 
enough to receive 
food and presents 
like these men 
getting set to attack 
the Maginot Line... 











“Half way across the world, 
some of them in Leyte 
improvised decorations 


from tropic plants 
as they told Filipino children 
about an American Christmas .. . 











“Other American troops 
serving in the Pacific 
found the climate and 
surroundings different 
from any Christmas 
they ever knew... 





“In many a ruined 
farmhouse like this one 
in Germany, 

American soldiers 
brought Christmas 

to the battle lines . . 


“And wherever a grou 
could get togethe 
under better condition 
like in this hous 

at Alsdorf, Germany} 
they’d sing carolf 


while the big guns sounded 
an accompaniment... 











“Quite a few who spent 
Christmas ten years ago 
fighting in France, Italy, 
Germany or the Pacific, 
found history repeating 
itself as they celebrated 

another holiday 


in Korea 
only six years later... 


“But wherever they are—as this group in Italy in World War li— 
or wherever they may be today, in homes like ours or in camp, 


au“ 


American soldiers celebrate the day and say ‘Merry Christmas’. 
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Eighth . Army's S| 


Lieutenant Colonel William G. Davidson, Jr. 


ITH THE CESSATION of active combat in Korea, the 
United States Eighth Army embarked upon an adult 
education program which has developed into one of the most 
extensive projects in mass education known in military history. 
In each quarterly period since the armistice an average of 
60,000 servicemen has participated in one or more troop edu- 
cation activities offered on the vast Korean “campus.” In 
the Eighth Army concrete expression is being given to the 
conviction held by the U. S. Army that the higher the scholastic 
level the soldier attains, the greater his value to the service, 
and the better he is prepared to assume the responsibilities 
of citizenship. 
As soon as the roar and flame of the Korean fighting sub- 
sided, Army leaders became vitally concerned with the prob- 
lem of maintaining high morale in an indefinite period of 





LIEUTENANT COLONEL WILLIAM G. DAVIDSON, JR., Infantry, is 
Troop Information and Education Officer, Headquarters, Eighth United 
States Army, 
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carcely had the sounds of battle ceased before 
e program was launched which today on the vast 
orean campus, brings education to thousands. 














calm. Military commanders quickly exploited the resources of 
troop education. The Army was confronted with a challenging 
job of “taking up the slack” in a period when the maintenance 
of maximum military efficiency and high morale was impera- 
tive. The results indicate the manner in which Eighth Army 
met this challenge. 

Pre-Armistice Planning. During active combat operations, 
troop education in Eighth Army consisted almost wholly of 
individual participation in USAFI courses, obtained through 
education centers in the various division and corps headquarters 
or as provided by four mobile vans operated by the Army 
Education Center in Seoul. Only a limited number of group 
study classes were held, chiefly in rear units. 

In June and July 1953, plans were projected for a greatly 
expanded troop education program for the post-armistice 
period. The problem of providing trained personnel to staff 
the various centers was given first consideration. To insure a 
vigorous education program, the Eighth Army Commander 
approved a recommended augmentation of officers and enlisted 
men on each staff as full time Troop Information and Educa- 
tion personnel, to become effective with the armistice. Further- 
more, each officer performing TI&E functions as an additional 
duty was authorized to be placed on a full time basis. TI&E 
staffs for three area commands also were authorized. Their 
mission—to establish an education center for each command 
and supervise all TI&E activities of the units located within 
their respective areas. 

Spaces were established for forty-seven civilian education 
advisers, and civilian operational advisers were planned for 
units of regimental or group size to serve from 2000 to 4000 
personnel. Advisers at division, large area commands, and 
higher headquarters would assist staff TI&E officers in the 
supervision and inspection of the education program in the 
respective commands. Since the situation in the Army zone 
was expected to be under field conditions, these advisers were 

















Night School Bus 





scheduled to remain with their assigned units so as to provide 


continuity irrespective of the actual location of the units. 

Supply was the second major problem to be considered in 
the pre-armistice planning. Estimates of expendable engineer 
and quartermaster supplies needed were given to the technical 
services. A requisition to USAFI, Japan, called for a minimum 
issue of instructional material for group study classes in all 
educational areas. These materials were assembled into two 
types of packets—a large one for divisions and the Seoul Area 
Command, weighing 314 tons, and a smaller size for corps 
and Chunchon Area Command, weighing 114 tons. It was 
estimated that this processing saved thirty days in procuring 
the text-books necessary to begin group study classes. A com- 
plete education program was planned to be in full operation 
sixty days after the armistice. 

Preliminary Activities. During August and September 1953, 
efforts were concentrated on establishing educational centers, 
orienting TI&E personnel, and conducting educational level 
and interest surveys upon which to base the curriculum. 

Each regimental size education center was authorized five 
quonsets and one winterized tent, or two quonsets and seven 
winterized tents, or any combination of these based on two 
tents for one quonset. In addition, materials were authorized 
for the construction of classroom and office furniture. 

Problems of adequate housing and lighting continued to 
hamper the program until the spring of 1954. Supply was 
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still another obstacle. More than two boxcar loads of textbooks 
were allocated to corps and divisions during August 1953. 
Approximately forty tons of USAFI texts and supplies were 
shipped to Eighth Army from Japan, so that over 90 percent 
of all education centers had textbooks to begin group study 
classes by 1 October. 

Orientation of TI&E personnel to include regimental level 
was accomplished at two two-day conferences held at Army 
headquarters in August and September. Instructors from the 
TI&E Section, U. S. Army Forces, Far East; USAFI, Japan; 
and Eighth Army Headquarters provided information on all 
aspects of the troop education program. 

A survey completed in August, indicated that a major part 
of the education program entailed raising the educational 
level of over 25,000 servicemen to fourth grade completion and 
an equally large number of noncommissioned officers to the 
level of eighth grade. It was the Army Commander’s decision 
that this phase of the program would be 100 percent completed, 
so that every Eighth Army soldier would have a minimum 
of four years of grammar school and every noncommissioned 
officer at least an elementary education. Initially the prin- 
cipal operation at Army Education Centers consisted of testing 
these individuals. 

Operations. By October, two months after the armistice, 
77 education centers staffed and equipped to provide complete 
testing services, over-the-counter individual course registra- 
tion, and advisement were in operation. In spite of inadequate 
housing and lighting 235 classes were in session. Some 4500 
servicemen were receiving instruction in subjects from the 
first grade level to the second year of college. Many classes 
were held in improvised classrooms by candle or lantern light. 

Three teams from the TI&E Section, Eighth Army, visited 
all education centers in the command. Personnel detailed to 
the centers were performing very satisfactorily, it was found, 
though a shortage of officers and competent noncommissioned 
officers precluded adequate staffing in some units. In all but 
a few of the newly established centers there was a sufficient 
stock of textbooks to meet immediate demands. 

During October and November, 53 tons of instructional 
materials were distributed and 90 electrical generators were 
made available. By December, six months after initial planning, 











Classes Under Canvas 





the program was operating in a highly satisfactory manner. 

Two factors were chiefly responsible for this rapid progress— 
namely, detailed preliminary planning and command support. 
Because a serious attempt was made to anticipate personnel 
and supply problems, it was not difficult for the program to 
gain momentum quickly from such a running start. 

The second major factor was the vigorous, personal support 
of the, education program by the Army Commander, General 
Maxwell D. Taylor. In a letter to the chiefs of staff sections 
and commanders of major units, General Taylor expressed 
his desire for an increase in participation in the troop educa- 
tion program. He set the goal of approximately 25 percent 
of the command participating in group study classes and 
individual USAFI courses and 100 percent participation in 
“basic” and “intermediate” education. Within six months this 
goal was achieved. 

By taking a personal interest in educational policies and 
procedures, even including instructional methods and _ types 
of testing instruments used in the program, by visiting classes, 
and by suggesting staff studies of troop educational problems, 
General Taylor inspired the maximum efforts from subordinate 
commanders and TI&E personnel on all levels. 

Specific steps were taken to maintain command support. 
Close liaison was effected between subordinate commands and 
higher headquarters through frequent scheduled staff visits 
and by encouragement of the most direct methods of com- 
munication on technical matters. Periodic conferences were 
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held at Army headquarters for the orientation of TI&E per- 
sonnel on all levels, including regiment and group. Qualified 
civilian education advisers were assigned to subordinate com- 
mands to assist in educational advisement and supervision. 

Commanders are kept currently informed regarding all changes 
in educational policy and procedures through command and 
technical letters and bulletins. Unit educational programs are 
promoted through the Armed Forces Korean Network and 
Stars and Stripes, as well as through unit newspapers. And 
finally, warehouse facilities have been set up at Army head- 
quarters to expedite educational supplies to all units. 

Accomplishments. Perhaps the most outstanding progress 
has been scored in the basic education area. Initially, the 
task of integrating troops of many nations into an effective 
fighting force presented Eighth Army commanders with a 
major problem. The confusion of many tongues caused un- 
precedented complications in military training and operations. 
The need for a common medium of communication was acute. 
Accordingly, English language phrase books were prepared in 
Army headquarters and issued to the field to fill in the gap 
until more comprehensive instructional materials could be 
obtained. Instruction was provided in organized classes and 
through the buddy system. In the spring of 1953, specially 
trained college graduates were assigned to each division to 
aid in this training. 

By May 1953 over thirteen thousand soldiers were receiving 
instruction in the English language. Ten thousand of these 
were Korean soldiers serving with the U. S. Army (KATUSA) ; 
the remainder were Spanish-speaking United States personnel. 
The training of non-English speaking American military per- 
sonnel has continued to receive high priority. In the year 
following the armistice more than two thousand of these 
men had completed the language training. Another 33,000 
servicemen achieved fourth grade completion. Nearly 10,000 
of this latter group received instruction in classes, which en- 
abled them to achieve appropriate scores on standardized 
tests in reading, arithmetic, and language. The remainder 
were issued fourth grade certificates after initial testing. 

In the intermediate area (grades 5 through 8) some 8000 
achieved eighth grade completion since the armistice. Of this 
number 2400 were qualified to continue into high school work 
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after classroom instruction. Marked progress was made toward 
raising all noncommissioned officers to the level of eighth grade 
completion. In one year 3200 attained this goal. 

In the high school area, 5700 achieved recognition of 
secondary school completion by passing the General Educational 
Development Test. Many of these individuals obtained valida- 
tion of their achievement through their local high schools or 
state department of education. During the year nearly 4000 
individual courses on the high school level were completed — 
75 percent of these as a result of classroom instruction. 

More than 800 servicemen above the high school level 
achieved the equivalent of college sophomore standing by 
passing the college level General Educational Development 
Test. Over 3000 individual college courses were completed, 
nearly half of these in University of California classes. 

Two months after the armistice the first University of Cali- 
fornia class was organized in the Eighth Army area, and in 
the following ten months 2000 students were enrolled in 71 
classes. Professors from the University campus, supplemented 
with a few former college instructors employed locally by the 
University, taught subjects normally included in the first two 
years of undergraduate instruction. This extension program 
enabled servicemen to accumulate three semester hours credit 
within an eight-week period. 

As a direct result of efforts to equip men with basic educa- 
tion skills needed in the performance of their duties, morale 
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has been raised. As one Sergeant First Class with fifteen years 
of Army service said, “Five months ago I wrote my first letter 
to my wife and learned to read hers. I can even look up how 
to spell words in the dictionary. It’s the best thing the Army 
ever did.” A Sergeant with thirteen years in the Army states, 
“T am glad they have got this (basic education) over here. 
You can get your stripes, but you can’t hold them these days 
without education.” A Private First Class expressed the desire 
to extend his duty in Korea for a year if he could continue 
with his education. 

In the area of technical vocational training, accomplish- 
ments have been substantial. Special emphasis has been placed 
upon courses which develop skills’ and provide knowledge 
needed by soldiers in preparing themselves for technical mili- 
tary specialties. For example, a critical shortage of Army clerks 
in certain organizations was alleviated by operation of classes 
in typing and military correspondence. Courses in the funda- 
mentals of electricity, radio, and auto-mechanics have pro- 
vided background essential to specialized technical military 
training. Most commanders have authorized on-duty time for 
these classes. 

The full impact of the troop education program on the 
efficiency and morale of Eighth Army personnel cannot be 
measured. Many of the benefits of education are intangible 
and, at best, considerable time must elapse before the results 
can be appreciated completely. Thousands have taken advan- 
tage of the opportunity to spend part of their available free 
time in self-improvement. Many have made substantial achieve- 
ment in acquiring necessary educational background for either 
military or civil life. Few men leave Eighth Army without 
having a better education than when they arrived in Korea. 

While the general aim of troop education is to make an 
effective fighting man, the effects of the program reach beyond 
military efficiency and Korea. Because he has been encouraged 
to continue his education while in the service, the man who 
leaves the Army will look back on his tour of duty with a 
positive feeling of accomplishment and satisfaction. Cumula- 
tively, the efforts of the Army to increase the learning capacity 
and knowledge of each soldier will have a significant bearing 
upon the quality of citizenship and manpower potential of 
the Nation. 
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At Albrook Air 
Force Base, 
food and rescue 
equipment are 
loaded aboard 

a C-47 for 
shipment to 
flood-stricken 
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When flood waters swept down recently on the San Pedro Soula-La Lima P 
area of Honduras, far up the Negros River, homes were inundated, food and ff uP 
medicine grew scarce, disease and plague threatened. eng 

Within a matter of hours after requests for help were received, medical F 
supplies, food and rescue equipment were being flown by Army and Air Force } anc 
personnel from Albrook Air Force Base, Canal Zone. T 
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Among the many measures by Armed Forces personnel to cement inter- gE 
national good will, perhaps the most unusual was recorded recently by United 

States troops stationed in Iceland. w 

- The Icelandic fishing industry was facing a serious setback because of the he 


destruction wrought by packs of killer whales. These behemoths, up to 30 feet w 
long, not only attacked schools of herring but were destroying nets and fishing 
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At the other 
end of the line, 
Army engineers 
supply purified 
water to some 





of the flood 
victims. 
wee 2 a: Po “ = 
Oo tt. OP ae &E, 
ima Planes were loaded with life boats: Rescue equipment was used to round 


and | up isolated victims of the raging waters and bring them to safety. Army 
engineers set up a water purification plant. 
ical Half a dozen helicopters were disassembled, flown into the area, reassembled 
rece | and used to distribute the pure drinking water, medicine and food. 

Timely assistance saved lives and won friends for the United States. 
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An Icelandic 
' workman trims 
hs the skin off 
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les a whale, 
- preparatory to 
rendering. 
.r- gear. American troops stationed at Reykjavik were asked to help. 
ad United States soldiers armed with rifles and machine guns mounted on 
whaleboats embarked on a unique seagoing safari. The marauders were 
1e herded by machine gun fire, then killed. At whaling stations the carcasses 
et were rendered to obtain oil, meat and bone. 
1g Expressions of gratitude are still being received from the Icelandic people. 
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| ee THE POTOMAC from the Nation’s Capital recently 

a sergeant stepped up to the cashier’s window in the 
Finance and Accounting Office at Fort Myer, Virginia, and 
was handed $1,054.86 as a bonus for reenlisting in the Army. 

At the Walter Reed Army Medical Center a sergeant first 
class received $1,192.44; and at Fort George G. Meade, Mary- 
land, a master sergeant was paid $1,375.92. 

Since 16 July these scenes have been repeated world wide, 
wherever Army personnel are stationed. The amounts have 
varied but in each case a soldier who elected to continue 
serving in the United States Army received a somewhat larger 
bonus than was ever previously paid. 

To soldiers who during the past few years have received a 
reenlistment bonus of from $40 to $360, the amounts cited 
above sound almost unbelievable. These greater benefits be- 
came available to enlisted personnel of the Armed Forces when 
the President approved and signed the Reenlistment Bonus 
Act (Public Law 506—83rd Congress) on 16 July 1954. The 
brevity of the law—it is only a page and one-half long—belies 
its importance to the enlisted man who is considering the 
advantages of reenlisting in the Army. 

Briefly, the Act revises upward the scale for computing 
reenlistment bonuses and bases the computation upon the 
number of years for which the soldier reenlists and the grade 





JESSE W. WICKHAM is a Military Pay Specialist in the Office of the Chief 
of Finance, Department of the Army. 
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in which he was serving at the time of his last discharge. It 
also increases the cumulative amount an individual may receive 
in reenlistment bonuses during his career. 

Since October 1949, enlisted men have received bonuses of 
$40, $90, $160, $250, or $360 for enlistments of two, three, four, 
five, or six years, respectively. A limit of $1440 was placed on 
the total amount of such reenlistment bonuses a soldier could 
receive during his service in the Army. Moreover, the bonus 
did not take into consideration the actual grade held. From 
private all the way up to master sergeant, the bonus for re- 
enlisting for a specified number of years was the same. 

Recognizing that improvements could be made to the ad- 
vantage of the service member and to the Government, the 
Department of Defense initiated a draft of a proposed new 
law which was presented to the Congress by the Secretary of 
the Air Force on 24 May. In his letter to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives the Secretary pointed out the benefits 
that would accrue—stability of the uniformed services would 
be improved, training costs decreased and over-all efficiency 
and performance capability enhanced. “Payment of a larger 
bonus for a longer-term contract furnishes further opportunity 
for the Government to realize greater dividends from its invest- 
ment in training and equipment,” he declared. 

Primarily, the law is aimed at encouraging reenlistments— 
an objective which has greatly concerned officials in the 
Defense Department, the Army and the nation at large. Even 
in the mechanized Army of today, manpower—skilled manpower 
—is an irreplaceable element. The former Assistant Secretary of 
Defense, Dr. John A. Hannah, summed it up this way: “The 
experienced hard-core specialists, already trained at considerable 
expense in both dollars and time, are vital to the services and 
they must be retained in larger numbers on a career basis. 
Otherwise, the ability of the services to carry out their missions 
effectively may be seriously retarded.” 

At the request of the Senate Armed Services Committee, an 
on-the-spot survey was conducted while that body was con- 
sidering the proposed bill. A total of 605° persons at various 
military establishments were asked to indicate their present 
reenlistment intention. Those indicating a “no” or “undecided” 
view were then asked: Do you favor the proposed plan? Would 
you be more inclined to reenlist because of it. Will the new plan 
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influence you sufficiently to change your mind? 

A total of 88 per cent indicated they favored the new plan; 
59 per cent indicated they would be more inclined to reenlist; 
and 5.3 per cent were ready and willing to “re-up.” Although 
the sampling of opinion was admittedly limited, the survey 
results indicated a general consensus of acceptance. 

As enacted, the new law authorizes the payment, according 
to a table, of a “reenlistment bonus” to a member of a uni- 
formed service who reenlists in the same service within 90 
days after his discharge. The main features are that a member 
receives a proportionately greater bonus for his first reenlist- 
ment than for a subsequent one, and the amount of the bonus 
depends upon the grade achieved by the member during his 
prior enlistment. Further, no enlistment bonus may be paid 
to a private, pay grade E-1 or E-2, upon his second reenlistment, 
or to a private or private first class (pay grades E-1, E-2 and 
E-3) upon his third or subsequent reenlistment. 

For example, a master sergeant with ten years of service is 
discharged and reenlists for six years. Since this is his “first” 
reenlistment, the formula for computing his reenlistment bonus 
is one month’s basic pay multiplied by the number of years 
for which he is reenlisting. The amount—$1,421.76—is com- 
puted by multiplying $236.96 (his monthly basic pay at time 
of discharge) by six years. The actual reenlistment period 
(first, second, third) is determined by the number of times 
a reenlistment bonus was previously paid. 

Old-timers will recall that prior to October 1949 the term 
was “enlistment allowance”; hence, the number of reenlistments 
is determined by the number of times the member received a 
reenlistment bonus after October 1949. It is thus possible for 
a man with a long period of prior service to be paid for a 
“first” reenlistment. 

The Army enlisted member in pay grade E-1 who is still a 
private at the time of his discharge, receives a lesser amount 
upon his “first” reenlistment. This reflects the view of Congress 
that an individual who has not advanced beyond the grade 
of E-1 in his first enlistment has not satisfactorily progressed 
in the Armed Forces, at least to the extent of entitlement to 
a higher reenlistment bonus. Thus Private Doe, who has com- 
pleted two years’ service and reenlists for three more years, will 
receive a bonus of $182.01 (two-thirds of his monthly basic 
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pay at time of discharge, or $60.67, multiplied by three). But 
if he is still a private the next time around, he gets no such 
grant. The law prohibits the payment of a bonus to a private, 
E-1 or E-2, on a second reenlistment. 

Consider the corporal who has completed six years of service 
and who received a reenlistment bonus under the provisions 
of the old law back in 1951. He reenlists for another three years 
and now receives payment for a second reenlistment. This 
bonus is computed at two-thirds of his monthly basie pay at 
time of discharge multiplied by the number of years for which 
he is reenlisting. He is paid a bonus of $290.49. 

Under the new Act the member who decides to reenlist for 
an unspecified period does not lose out on additional bonuses 
just because he will not again reenlist. A stipulated portion 
of his monthly basic pay (according to the reenlistment period 
involved) is multiplied by six. Then on the sixth anniversary 
of his indefinite reenlistment and on each anniversary there- 
after he receives a bonus equal to one-third of the monthly 
basic pay to which he is entitled on that anniversary date. 

The law provides that no bonus may be paid to a member 
who reenlists during his prescribed period of basic recruit 
training. According to the report filed by the House Committee 
on Armed Services, basic recruit training is defined as “train- 
ing furnished to an enlistee or inductee after initial processing 
and before assignment to a technical or specialized school, ship, 
division, or other such unit.” The Committee stated that since 
the period of basic recruit training varies from service to service, 
it was not considered feasible to specify further the time period 
during which the prohibition applies. (Note: A determination 
as to the length of basic recruit training is‘ currently under 
study in the Department of the Army.—Editor.) 

Another provision of the Act specifies that no bonus may 
be paid to a member who reenlists after completing a total 
of 20 years of active Federal service. For those members 
nearing 20 years of service the multiplier is that number of | 
years for which he reenlists, which when added to his previous 
service totals 20 years. For example, the multiplier in the case 
of the member with 18 years of service who reenlists for 6 years 
will be 2 since he will have completed his twentieth year of 
service in 2 years. 

This feature represents a new departure, since the old law 
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in effect from October 1949 provided that no payment would 
be made subsequent to the completion of 30 years of service. 
However, offsetting this, the limitation on the cumulative total 
of reenlistment bonuses which can be paid has now been raised 
from $1440 to $2000. 

Officers who are relieved from active duty and reenlist also 
receive benefits under Public Law 506 provided they served in 
an enlisted status in the same uniformed service immediately 
before becoming an officer. In such a case, however, the bonus 
is computed upon the basis of the basic pay of the grade in 
which he is enlisting, rather than upon that of the rank which 
he formerly held. Thus a former captain who reenlists as a 
master sergeant will have his bonus computed on the basic 
pay of the grade of master sergeant. 

The Act also answers the question, “What is a reenlistment?” 
It defines the term in two ways. It is “(1) an enlistment in a 
regular component of a uniformed service after compulsory 
or voluntary active duty in that service; or (2) a voluntary 
extension of an enlistment for two or more years.” 

One feature of the old law which is carried over in the new 
legislation provides for a refund of a percentage of the bonus 
paid in the case of a member who voluntarily, or because of his 
own misconduct, does not complete an enlistment for which 
a bonus was paid. 

A peculiarity of nearly every statute which increases benefits 
is that there are invariably some cases in which the operation 
of the new legislation will bring about less benefits than under 
the old law. Public Law 506 recognizes this peculiarity and does 
something about it. It provides that the person who was on active 
duty on 16 July 1954, the date of its enactment, may elect to 
be covered either by the old or by the new law. It further 
provides that the member who was discharged on and after 
17 April 1954 but before 16 July 1954 and who reenlists on 
or after 16 July 1954 within 90 days after date of his discharge 
may elect to receive the benefits of the old or new law. For 
example, a member with 18 years’ service could obtain a greater 
benefit under the old law since the previous limitation on 
reenlistment bonuses to be paid was 30 years’ service instead of 
the present 20 years. And the important feature is that he may 
continue to elect payment under the old law on subsequent 
reenlistments. However, once a member elects payment under 
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the new law he is committed to its provisions for the remainder 
of his Army career. 

In order not to delay payment of the new benefits, the Chief 
of Finance, Major General B. E. Sawyer, assigned a high 
priority to its implementation. Shortly after the President 
signed the Act, all Finance Officers were given an outline of 
its salient features and a revised Army Regulation on reenlist- 
ment bonus, AR 35-1525, was prepared and published. 

The idea of reenlistment bonus is not new. Indeed it has 
been a part of the Army’s pay structure almost as long as there 
has been an Army. It has gone under various names but always 
the purpose has been the same—to encourage enlistments. As 
previously noted, the old-timers in Army service will remember 
when it was called an enlistment allowance (but was paid 
upon reenlistment rather than for enlistment as such). This 
enlistment allowance came into being with the Act of 10 
June 1922 and continued until the enactment of the Career 
Compensation Act of 1949, at which time the term “reenlistment 
bonus” came into being. 

But the bonus, regardless of its name, can be traced back 
to the very beginnings of our country when General George 
Washington urged the Second Continental Congress on 19 
November 1775 to create an enlistment bounty. The Congress 
was at first reluctant to adppt Washington’s proposal. Finally, 
however, on. 19 January 1776, Congress advised the several 
colonies “to give a bounty of six dollars and two-thirds to 
every man who would present himself properly clothed for 
service, and having a good firelock with bayonet and other 
accouterments, and four dollars to men without like arms and 
accouterments.” 

Times, and the U. S. Army, have changed since then. 





The office which administers payments to retired Army military personnel 
and their annuitants, formerly operating in Washington, D. C., is now located 
at the Army Finance Center, Indianapolis, Indiana, as the Retired Pay 
Division. The number of paying accounts for retired members was 71,686 
as of 30 June 1954. 











New Landmarks for Army Activities 





Construction of permanent type 
buildings to house research and school 
activities is rapidly changing the 
Army skyline. Newest additions are a 
six-sided structure at Fort Monmouth, 
New Jersey, and an E-shaped adminis- 
trative and school building at Fort 
Benjamin Harrison, Indiana. ° 

A four-story structure for the Army 
Signal Corps Engineering Laboratory 
at Fort Monmouth is scheduled for 
completion in 1957. It will combine in 
a single building the research and 
development functions presently 
housed in more than 400 scattered 
buildings in the Fort Monmouth area. 
Featuring a five-acre courtyard, the 
building when finished will house 
nearly 500 separate laboratory ele- 
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Army Signal Corps Engineering 


Army Finance and The Adjutant General’s Schools 





Laboratory 


ments and approximately 400 offices. 

A new $4,000,000 building at Fort 
Benjamin Harrison will become the 
joint home of the executive, adminis- 
trative and scholastic activities of the 
Army Finance School and. The Ad- 
jutant General’s School. The Finance 
School will occupy the right half and 
The Adjutant General’s School the 
other half. A two-story theater and 
auditorium will be utilized jointly. 
Completion is planned for July 1956. 

Other Army structures dedicated in 
recent months include the $7,000,000 
Women’s Army Corps Center at Fort 
McClellan, Alabama, and the $11,000,- 
000 Quartermaster Research and De- 
velopment Center at Natick, Massa- 
chusetts. 
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Ground Troops Have a Vital Stake in 


Training for Our Allies 
Brigadier General J. P. Kirkendall 


HEN AN ARMY UNIT~—be it infantry or artillery or armor 

—needs air support in combat, members of that unit are 
not the least concerned with who gives it. They do not question 
the grade or organization or nationality of the personnel flying 
cover for them. They ask only that the support—whether it be 
fire on enemy troops or installations, replenishment of supplies 
or reenforcements—be furnished promptly and effectively. 

Thus it is that if American ground forces ever again find 
themselves in combat, the air support they get may conceivably 
be provided by airmen of any of eighteen allied nations who 
send representatives to this country for training in the skills 
required by new and complex devices. If ever United States 
Army personnel are called upon to co-operate in the field with 
elements of foreign air arms, their combined activities undoubt- 
edly will be more effective because of the many skills now being 
developed by these foreign technicians and officers. 

Indeed, even today Army personnel will find in all of the 
countries participating in the Mutual Defense Assistance Pro- 
gram—and virtually all others outside the Iron Curtain nations 
—English speaking experts in radio, radar, air traffic control and 
other fields who have been trained by the United States Air 
Force at the 3380th Technical Training Wing, Keesler Air Force 
Base, Mississippi. 

This proficiency in American technical methods is being 
spread through the air arms of allied countries. Hundreds of 
foreign specialists have been trained at Keesler during its 
thirteen-year history; and particularly during the last two years 





BRIGADIER GENERAL J.. P. KIRKENDALL, USAF (Retired), was 
formerly Deputy Commander, 3380th Technical Training Wing, Keesler 
Air Force Base,. Mississippi. 
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A Nationalist Chinese liaison officer discusses student problems with an en- 


listed instructor. Below, allied airmen learn the fine points of complicated 
electronic equipment. 
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the tempo and the number of students have been increased. 
Today foreign military personnel are being trained under an 
integrated plan with no distinction being made between allied 
representatives and Americans in instruction and training, and 
in administrative, medical, recreational and personal services. 
This arrangement permits interchange of ideas and assures 
greater capabilities of co-operation among friendly forces in 
future operations. Continually more emphasis is being placed 
on integrated action of all arms, and the effect of this approach 
already may be observed in maneuvers staged in MDAP areas. 
There is also another less tangible but extremely durable benefit 
—the cementing of friendships among the young men of many 
foreign nations and of the United States. 

Nationals of eighteen allied countries are presently repre- 
sented in the stepped-up program. Including past participants, 
more than thirty nations in all have had selected students en- 
rolled in the technical courses. Although personnel from the 
MDAP countries predominate, other nations such as Canada 
send substantial numbers. So far, the largest group has come 
from Nationalist China. 

Many of the foreign students are enrolled in radar courses 
but over the years some have entered almost all of the thirty- 
five technical courses taught at Keesler—the installation which 
has become widely known as the “Electronics Training Center 
of the United States Air Force.” Officer and enlisted trainecs 
generally are not enrolled in the same courses since the curri- 
culum for officers usually is more technically advanced. This 
is also true for United States Air Force personnel. 

Nearly all students, whether American or foreign, initially 
receive fundamental training in radio, electronics or air traffic 
control before they advance to more complicated areas of study. 
Some students remain in training for nearly a year. All courses 
cover both theoretical and practical work. In basic subjects, lec- 
ture material is supplemented by drawings, films, mock-up units 
and displays. While studying fundamentals, each student is given 
the opportunity to analyze and operate various technical devices. 
In the advanced courses as much as 85 percent of training time 
is devoted to practical work. Instruction is given in the fields of 
electronics fundamentals, radio operation, airborne electronics 
maintenance, and air traffic control. 

Many foreign students are enrolled in electronics courses, and 











United States and foreign airmen march to class together. 


almost all continue their studies beyond fundamentals. A large 
group is studying aircraft landing control procedures while a 
few individuals are taking communications courses. 

Defense officials of the various countries, in co-ordination with 
United States Military Assistance Advisory Groups, determine 
which courses their representatives shall pursue, in accordance 
with pre-established quotas. Costs of training are borne by the 
Mutual Defense Assistance Program for students from MDAP 
countries; other nations finance their own student operations. 
On return to their native lands—and this is particularly true of 
Canadian personnel—the students form the nucleus for similar 
technical training programs on their home soil. Thus the in- 
fluence of American methods and instructional procedures 
spreads in a continually widening stream through the air arms 
of many countries. 

Within twenty-four hours after his arrival at Keesler, the 
foreign student is thoroughly oriented as to rules, regulations 
and procedures followed in the school, facilities for recreation 
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and the like. He is immediately assured of advisement by sym- 
pathetic and understanding counselors and through their aid 
all problems are solved as rapidly as is humanly possible. 

Although most of the students are hand-picked—a basic knowl- 
edge of English is one of the pre-requisites—the barrier of lan- 
guage difficulties is occasionally met. Some individuals may not 
have a sufficient grasp of English to proceed without assistance. 
All students are therefore given an examination initially. Should 
the individual lack the necessary profiiciency, he is enrolled at 
once in a language class. Here he is immediately confronted with 
technical names along with the commonly used, every-day 
phrases he needs. Since all students are assigned to technical 
courses as quickly as possible, their English instruction is under- 
taken in off-duty time. 

A versatile staff of interpreter-instructors is available to sur- 
mount any unusual language problems. The Foreign Training 
Branch has a staff of eight, many of them multi-lingual, who 
are prepared to offer aid. One of these instructors is at least 
semi-fluent in no less than eight languages; another can speak 
four. A file is maintained of personnel at the base who speak 
foreign languages and they assist if needed. 

A changed composition in age levels and technical backgrounds 
has been noted among the foreign students in recent months, 
since the draft in MDAP countries is now bringing in younger, 
less experienced students. National backgrounds also produce 
noticeable trends—for instance it has been noted that students 
from many of the southern European nations which are not 
highly industrialized do not have the same extensive technical 
background or command of English as do those from the north- 
ern countries and from Asia. 

The foreign student marches to class, stands inspection, re- 
ceives instruction and takes examinations alongside American 
students; off-duty he attends religious services, visits clubs, goes 
to the theater and takes part in sports events on the base. Passes, 
leaves and off-duty hours make possible trips to American homes 
in nearby cities. 

With very few exceptions the foreign students prove good 
ambassadors. In nearby Biloxi the various civic clubs, churches 
and fraternal organizations frequently invite them to speak or 
take part in meetings. Local groups have sponsored banquets, 
trips and parties especially for them. At Christmas time many 
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families invite them into their homes. Recently the Rotary Club 
of Biloxi purchased a set of flags of thirty-two nations which 
were presented at ceremonies attended by senior military men 
of each nation represented at Keesler at the time. 

In the classroom, both officer and enlisted personnel vie with 
their American fellow students. They take great pride in making 
better grades and because they are usually carefully selected 
and well motivated, they prove better than average students. 

The results of such an attitude were shown on at least one 
occasion early in 1954 when General Siro Fossati, Italian Air 
Force Deputy Chief of Staff, was visiting the school. Major Gen- 
eral Harlan C. Parks, Commandant, invited him to meet pri- 
vately with the Italian students. In the ensuing conference, the 
students voiced a “complaint” which they stated as “Nessune 
promozines, signore.” Liberally translated this means “No pro- 
motion this side of the ocean, Sir.” The general reflected a bit, 
then said “I have studied your scholastic records today and | 
find that you are proving yourselves good ambassadors for Italy. 
Therefore you are all hereby promoted by one rank, subito!” 
(Subito means effective immediately.) 

Individual efforts by local citizens have done much to promote 
international good-will. In one case, a woman born in Denmark 
who has lived in the United States for forty-two years and who 
has been particularly active in extending hospitality to the 
foreign students, is soon to make a trip to Denmark as the guest 
of some eighty Danish students to whom she played hostess 
while they were attending classes at Keesler. Accompanying her 
will be her daughter whe is to be married to one of the students 
she met while he was in training. 

While the foreign students are encouraged to participate in 
extra-curricular activities, especially those which foster an under- 
standing of the American mode of life and system of democracy, 
they themselves do not forget that their primary mission is to 
absorb the training that is offered. Working side by side with 
their more numerous American fellow students, they apply 
themselves daily to that task. A remark recently made by an 
American student attending classes with the foreign personnel, 
epitomizes the general feeling of both groups: “It seems per- 
fectly clear to me why we are training together, for some day 
we may owe our freedom to well trained friends overseas.” 














CONTINENTAL ARMY COMMAND ESTABLISHED 


The present Chief of Army Field Forces at Fort Monroe, 
Virginia—General John E. Dahlquist—will soon become Command- 
ing General of the Continental Army Command. 

As commanding general of the new field command to be estab- 
lished within the Department of the Army organization, General 
Dahlquist will command and direct training and other operations 
of the six Continental United States Armies and the Military 
District of Washington. Headquarters of the new command is 
expected to remain at Fort Monroe. 

Functions of Army Field Forces, which included general super- 
vision and direction of all matters concerned with the training of 
individuals and units utilized by a field Army, will be included 
among the functions assigned to the new command. 

The new command will be an Army Group-type headquarters 
primarily concerned with training and tactical operations and with 
relatively few administrative responsibilities. It is being estab- 
lished to provide for the more effective direction of the Continental 
Armies, to limit the number of commanders reporting directly to 
the Chief of Staff, and to permit operation of the six Armies and 
the Military District of Washington as decentralized activities 
of the Department of the Army. 

The change in organization—a return to the Army Ground 
Forces concept of 1947—was recommended by the Ad Hoc Com- 
mittee appointed to implement the plan of the Secretary of the 
Army for Army organization and approved by Secretary of the 
Army Robert T. Stevens and General Matthew B. Ridgway, Army 
Chief of Staff. 

In addition to his command and training responsibilities, 
General Dahlquist will be responsible for the ground defenses of 
the United States and will exercise general supervision over cer- 
tain financial, accounting and management programs of all Army 
units and installations within his command. 

Included among the present functions of Army Field Forces, 
which the new command will take over, are responsibility for the 
combat, service, and technical training of individuals and units 
(including the Army Antiaircraft Command), which make up the 
Army in the field; the development of doctrine, tactics and tech- 
niques; the development of Tables of Organization and Equipment 
for units normally a part of the Army in the field; and the con- 
tinued development of new weapons, materiel and equipment. 

Establishment of the Continental Army Command will mark the 
first major change in Field Army organization since 1948. Under 
the Army reorganization of March 1948, Army Ground Forces, 
which came into being as a result of the Army reorganization of 
March 1942, was abolished; the six Armies in the United States, 
formerly under Army Ground Forces, became directly responsible 
to the Chief of Staff; and Army Field Forces was established as 
the field operating agency of the Department of the Army within 
the United States. 
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PARAGRAPHS 


from 


The Pentagon and the Field 


The United States Army is a church- 
going army. Attendance at religious 
services in Army chapels during the 
12 months ending 30 June totalled 
18,913,495. During this period, Army 
chaplains solemnized 7579 marriages, 
performed 11,977 baptisms and con- 
ducted 5477 funerals. 


Yat? 
uv 


A new school for senior Army offi- 
cers—the Command Management 
School—has been established at Fort 
Belvoir, Virginia, to provide three- 
week courses for installation com- 
manders and senior staff officers. Ob- 
jective is to raise the general level of 
management throughout the Army by 
a broader understanding of modern 
management practices as applicable to 
Army problems. Approximately 50 
senior Army officers will be selected to 
attend each three-week class. 


That familiar phrase “c/o Post- 
master” which for 13 years has de- 
noted an overseas mailing address, is 
now a thing of the past. While grant- 
ing authority to eliminate the phrase, 
the Post Office Department requires 
that the APO number appear on the 
same line preceding the post office 
designation as follows: APO 28, San 
Francisco, California. Envelopes, 
labels, letterheads, return addresses, 
and other material with the outmoded 
phrase imprinted will continue to be 
used until present supplies are ex- 
hausted. 


vs 


Approximately 95.2 percent of Na- 
tional Guard strength—highest in the 
Guard’s 300-year history—participated 
in field training this summer, the 
Chief of the National Guard Bureau 
announces. About 307,000 officers and 


men from 4700 Federally recognized 
National Guard Army units rounded 
‘out their 48 weeks of hometown 
armory drill with two weeks of in. 
tensive full-time field training at 
camps and installations throughout the 
Nation. The high rate of attendance 
was attributed to superior morale and 
the co-operation of employers in grant- 
ing Guardsmen military leave without 
loss of salary in addition to vacations, 


vs 


Approximately 30,000 physically 
handicapped workers—male and 
female, veteran and non-veteran—are 
now employed by the Department of 
the Army in various military installa. 
tions throughout the United States. 


Ms 


Included in the basic class recently 
graduated from The Chaplain School, 
Fort Slocum, New York, were 18 semi- 
narians who still have a year or more 
of theological training before ordina- 
tion. Under a program to insure an 
adequate supply of chaplain personnel, 
the Army is commissioning qualified 
seminarians as second lieutenants for 
training and eventual assignment as 
chaplains. 

Ler 
ws 


Copies of The Army Almanac, pub- 
lished in 1950, are available for offi- 
cial use and may be requisitioned 
from the AG Publications Depot, 
Alexandria, Virginia. While out-dated 
in some respects, the Almanac is an 
invaluable adjunct to any office for it 
contains the only compilation of a 
vast amount of detailed material on 
the Army. Individuals may purchase 
copies for personal use from the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, W ashing- 
ton 25, D. C., at $3 each. 
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Nearly 10,000 troops are taking part 
in Hail Storm, a mountain and cold 
weather training exercise which will 
continue until March 1955 at Camp 
Hale, Colorado. 

Participating will be two regimental 
combat teams of the 8th Infantry 
Division, Fort Carson, Colorado. Sup- 
port troops will be provided by Fifth 
Army units, including the Mountain 


and Cold Weather Training Command 
at Fort Carson, and the Army General 
School, Fort Riley, Kansas. Objective 
is to provide field training in all 
phases of cold weather and mountain 
operations. 

Other maneuvers and training exer- 
cises scheduled during the remainder 
of fiscal year 1955 include: 


Maneuver Type Location Time 
Snow Bird Arctic Alaska Jan-Feb 1955 
Surf Board Amphibious Camp Pendleton, Feb-March 1955 
California 
Fire Ball Airborne and Fort Bragg— May-June 1955 
Mobility Camp Mackall, 
North Carolina 
High Tide Amphibious Little Creek, Va. March-April 1955 
Jungle Jim Jungle Panama May-June 1955 


Official Notes 





ARMY DISCHARGE REVIEW BOARD. AR 
15-180 defines the composition and 
functions of the Army Discharge Re- 
view Board—an administrative agency 
created within the Department of the 
Army to review the type and nature of 
discharge certificates or other docu- 
mentary evidence of discharge or dis- 
missal of former members of the armed 
forces. Remedial action is authorized 
to insure that no discharged or dis- 
missed former member of the armed 
forces will be deprived unjustly of any 
benefit provided by law for former 
members of the military service by 
reason of a type of discharge or dis- 
missal inequitably or improperly 
given. The Board will not review a dis- 
charge or dismissal given by reason of 
sentence of court-martial, and has no 
authority to revoke any discharge or 
dismissal, to reinstate any person in the 
military service subsequent to his dis- 
charge or dismissal, or to recall any 
person to active duty. 


ARMY SCIENTIFIC ADVISORY PANEL. 
Department of the Army Memorandum 
15-435-1 defines the composition and 
functions of the Army Scientific Ad- 
visory Panel which is established as 
a permanent board of the Department 
of the Army. 


SPECIAL FORCES. Continental Army 
commanders are authorized by SR 
615-120-54 to enlist and reenlist quali- 
fied men in the Regular Army for 
initial assignment to Special Forces. 
Men with prior service must not have 
attained the age of 36 on the date of 
application for enlistment. Those 
without prior Army service must not 
have attained the age of 35 on date 
of enlistment. Each applicant must 
“volunteer for airborne training and 
assignment to Special Forces for 
further training and duty to conduct 
operations, within or behind enemy 
lines, on a sustained basis, for mili- 
tary purposes.” 


POST GRADUATE NURSING. Depart- 
ment of the Army Circular 113 an- 
nounces qualifications and application 
procedures for attendance at post- 
graduate short courses to be conducted 
at Army Medical Service schools dur- 
ing fiscal year 1955. Courses open are: 
Military Operating Room Nursing, at 
Army Medical Service Graduate 
School, Washington, D. C., from 13 to 
26 February 1955; and Institute On 
Nursing Administration, at Medical 
Field Service School, Fort Sam Hous- 
ton, Texas, from 3 to 16 April 1955. 
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RESERVE 201 FILES. SR 140-241-1 pre- 
scribes uniform procedures for the 
maintenance, transfer and disposition 
of 201 files and other individual per- 
sonnel records created for personnel 
of the Army Reserve not on active 
duty. Maintenance of the Reserve 201 
file while on active duty, will be 
the responsibility of the commanding 
officer under whom the reservist is 
serving. When a reservist is relieved 
from active duty, his records will be 
forwarded to the area command ma- 
chine records unit of address shown 
in “Report of Separation from the 
Armed Forces of the United States” 
(DD Form 214). 


OFFICER CANDIDATE REQUIREMENTS. 
Change 5 to Department of the Army 
SR 350-350-20 provides that all appli- 
cants beginning basic training after 
20 September 1954 must complete or 
receive credit for basic combat train- 
ing and advanced individual combat 
training prior to enrollment in an 
Army officer candidate course. 


AIR FORCE ACADEMY. AR 600-690 pre- 
scribes the eligibility requirements pre- 
requisite to and the procedure for ap- 
plying for appointment to the United 
States Air Force Academy. These regu- 
lations apply to any eligible member of 
the Army and the Air Force seeking 
an appointment to the Air Force 
Academy. 


LOST PROPERTY. SR 210-10-10 outlines 
procedures to be followed in the event 
of loss, theft or recovery of firearms 
and other Government property. 


RECRUITING SERVICE. SR 605-145.35 
prescribes the procedure by which off. 
cers qualified by aptitude, experience 
and interest may apply for duty with 
the recruiting service. 





REPORTS CONTROL. SR 335-15-1 con. 
tains a list of approved recurring re. 
ports subject to the control of the 
Program Review and Analysis Division, 
Office of the Comptroller of the Army, 
Office, Chief of Staff, Department of the 
Army, or of the Office, Chief of Army 
Field Forces. A completely revised list 
is published each quarter, with changes 
issued to cover reports control actions 
during each of the interim months. 
Cross-reference to reporting directives 
and forms are shown. 


MANPOWER CONTROLS. SR 600-620-11 
prescribes the responsibilities of the 
separate agencies of the active Army 
Establishment in supervising and ad- 
ministering manpower controls and in 
providing for effective manpower 
utilization. It outlines the required 
reports, forms, and related procedures 
to be employed by agencies charged 
with conducting manpower surveys. 


Legislative Review 





OFFICER GRADE LIMITATION ACT OF 
1954. Section 101 of Public Law 349 
—83d Congress sets the ratio of field 
grade officers on active duty in the 
Army, exclusive of Reserve officers 
on active duty for training purposes 


Officer Strength General 
50,000 350 
60,000 400 
70,000 425 
80,000 450 
90,000 475 

100,000 495 

110,000 510 

120,000 520 

130,000 530 

140,600 540 

150,000 550 


only, and officers serving with other 
departments or agencies of the Gov- 
ernment on a_ reimbursable basis. 
The maximum number of officers 
authorized in the various grades fol- 
lows: 


Lieutenant 
Colonel Colonel Major 
3,352 6,940 9,380 
3,752 8,045 10,950 
4,102 9,150 12,500 
4,452 10,205 14,050 
4,752 11,260 15,600 
5,002 12,265 17,060 
5,202 13,270 18,370 
5,402 14,175 19,680 
5,602 15,075 20,890 
5,802 15,875 22,095 
6,002 16,675 23,300 
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